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SOME ANIMAL FABLES OF THE CHUH INDIANS. 

BY J. KUNST. 

The Chuh Indians (pronounced "Choog") occupy that corner of 
the Republic of Guatemala where the boundary-line between it and 
Mexico bends toward the southwest, after having run due west from 
the great Usumacinta River. Thanks to the hospitality of Mr. Gustav 
Kanter, the owner of the hacienda of Chacula, — famous among Ameri- 
canists for the important excavations of Indian antiquities made there 
by Professor Eduard Seler, — I had an opportunity to live for some 
six weeks among that people, and to collect the interesting fables I 
give below. I gathered them partly from the sons of Mr. Kantler, 
who were born among the Chuh and speak their language better than 
any other, partly from two Chuh Indians and a ladino {mestizo) living 
among them. With the latter I made a six days' journey from Chacul£ 
to Quexaltenango. 

All of the animal fables that I heard deal with the Rabbit, who takes 
in them a r61e corresponding to that of the Fox in the legends of the 
Germanic peoples. I was told that there were no fables referring to 
other animals. I give them as I heard them, regardless of the lack of 
logic sometimes to be found. 

I. HOW THE RABBIT ARGUED WITH THE LION ABOUT THE DIGNITY OF 
THE KING OF THE ANIMALS, AND HOW HE VANQUISHED THE ALLI- 
GATOR, THE TIGER, AND THREE MONKEYS. 

Once the Rabbit argued with the Lion as to which of them was 
worthier to be King of the Animals, and they brought the case before 
God. God said to the Rabbit, "The Lion is very strong, but you are 
very clever. If you will bring me the skins of an alligator, a tiger, and 
three monkeys, I will acknowledge you to be King of the Animals." 

Rabbit went away and procured a ball. While playing with it, he 
sat down on the bank of a river where lived many alligators. Soon 
one of them appeared, and asked Rabbit, "What are you doing there? " 

"I am playing very nicely," answered Rabbit. "Come out and 

play with me!" The Alligator came to the bank, and for a while they 
played together. Suddenly Rabbit struck Alligator on the head with 
a stick. Then Alligator said to Rabbit, "I shall not play with you 
any longer, for, if you strike me thus on the tail, I shall die." Then 
Rabbit went to another river, and again began playing with his ball. 
Soon appeared another Alligator, who was invited to participate. 
While doing so, Rabbit struck him a heavy blow on the tail, and thus 
killed him and secured his skin. 
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Then Rabbit set out to kill a tiger. He fastened some hollow 
calabashes to the branches of trees in the woods where Tiger lived, and 
turned their openings towards the wind, so that the wind made a great 
noise in them. Then he met the Tiger, and said to him, " Do you hear 
that howling of the wind? There is going to be such a storm as we 
have never before experienced, — one that will blow us away." The 
Tiger, afraid, answered, "Yes, I hear it; but what can we do to protect 
ourselves from the storm?" — "We must tie ourselves to the trees," 
said Rabbit. "Then be so kind as to tie me very fast to that tree," 
answered Tiger. So Rabbit tied all four claws of Tiger very fast to a 
tree. After having done so, however, he took a big stick and killed 
Tiger and secured his skin. 

To catch the three Monkeys, Rabbit sat down under a tree with a 
guitar and began to play very nicely. After having listened to the 
music for a long time, the Monkeys, delighted with it, asked Rabbit, 
"What can we do for you to reward you for your delightful playing?" 
Rabbit replied, "I have bought a new net, and should like very much 
to see it. Please help me to spread it out on the ground." The 
Monkeys descended from their tree, and began spreading out the net. 
While doing so, their claws became entangled in the meshes of the net, 
and Rabbit took a stick, killed them, and obtained their skins. 

Now Rabbit went to God with the required skins, in order to receive 
acknowledgment as King of the Animals. God, however, after having 
heard his story, seized Rabbit by the ears, gave him a sound shak- 
ing, and said, "You are very clever, but you are a great rogue, and not 
worthy to be King of the Animals." For that reason the rabbit up 
to this day has very long ears, and is not King of the Animals. 

C. HOW RABBIT FREED A WOMAN FROM THE CLUTCHES OF THE MIZACLIC. 1 

The Mizaclic of the Chuh Indians is a phantom known among the 
ladinos of Guatemala as the "Sombreron," or "Big-Hat." He is 
spoken of as a short but strong man, with an enormous hat on his 
head. In the belief of the Chuh Indians, he takes the same part as 
the goddess Diana in ancient mythology; viz., that of a protector of 
game, who inspects his kingdom mounted on a deer with golden horns. 
The ladinos (at least, the lower classes of the countryside) believe as 
firmly in the reality of the Sombrer6n as the Indians. The one above 
referred to as the companion of my travels swore to me that once he 
himself saw the Sombrer6n in broad daylight. He was a short man, and 
was seen leaning over the back of his horse, with a goitre so enormous 
that it hung over to the other side of the horse's back. He had on a very 
small hat, however, not a large one. After a while the phantom sud- 
denly disappeared. The same ladino told me that once a man of 

1 Pronounced " Meezacleec." 
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San Antonio Huista, a village near the frontier of Mexico, had wounded 
a deer at night, but that the animal fled. Next morning the man fol- 
lowed the deer's trail with a dog, and was led into a big hole, through 
which he entered the courtyard of a fine house. The Sombrer6n 
was there, swinging in a hammock; and when the man asked for the dog, 
which had disappeared, the Sombrer6n bade the man follow him, and 
led him to another courtyard where there were plenty of deer. Then 
he showed him the wounded deer, and said, "Kill it and take your dog 
with you; but another time shoot better, and do not torture my 
creatures." 

The story of Rabbit's combat with the Sombrer6n runs as follows: 
Once there was a poor man who lived alone with his wife on a lonely 
spot outside the village. One day when he had gone to the village, 
the Sombrer6n came and carried away his wife and took her to his 
cave. The husband, on his return, traced their footprints to the cave 
and reclaimed his wife; but the Sombrer6n beat him so, that he went 
back to his home weeping. On the way he met Lion, who asked him 
why he was weeping, and promised to free the woman. The Som- 
brer6n, however, beat him too, so that he also went off weeping. 
Then Rabbit met the husband, and told him that he would go and 
rescue his wife; but the man answered, "How can you do what Lion 
with all his strength has not been able to do?" Rabbit, however, 
insisted on his purpose. He first procured a bottle, on the inside of 
which he placed some honey. Then he put it near a wasp's nest. 
When many wasps had entered the bottle, he closed it and took it with 
him, and, besides that, another bottle filled with treacle, and a lump 
of dough. Armed with these things, he requested the Sombrer6n 
to release the woman. The Mizaclic aimed a furious blow at Rabbit; 
but Rabbit leaped high up, and thus avoided the stroke, while at the 
same time he broke the bottle containing the wasps on the Sombrer6n's 
head. The wasps attacked the Sombrer6n fiercely; but nevertheless 
he aimed a second blow at Rabbit, who avoided it in the same manner 
as before. Now the bottle filled with treacle broke on the head of 
Mizaclic, who exclaimed, "Though blood is streaming from my head, 
yet you shall pay for that!" Again he struck at Rabbit, who again 
escaped, and who now threw the lump of dough upon his enemy's 
head. The Mizaclic stretched out his hand, and put it to his head 
to ascertain what was there. On seeing his hand besmeared with the 
white paste, afraid, he cried out, "That animal is going to kill me, for 
it has already hacked out my brain!" and he ran away; and Rabbit 
took the woman out of the cave and gave her to her husband. 
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3. HOW RABBIT MOCKED AN OLD WOMAN, WAS CAUGHT BY A PRIEST, 
AND THREE TIMES DECEIVED COYOTE. 

Once there was an old woman who owned a garden full of fine melons. 
Every night Rabbit would come and eat the contents of one and put 
in its place his excrement. Then he would close the melon-rind over 
it. One day the woman presented some melons to a priest, who, on 
rinding only excrement in them, cried out in anger, "Rabbit has done 
this, but I shall punish him ! " He made a doll of wax and placed it on 
the path that Rabbit was in the habit of taking. When Rabbit came 
to the doll, he ordered it to get out of his way. As the doll gave no 
answer, he struck it with one of his fore feet, but the claws became 
fastened to the wax. The same happened with the other fore foot 
and with the two hind feet. When he became still more enraged, he 
struck the doll with them too. Now, furious, the Rabbit gave a blow 
with his head, but that too became fastened in the wax. So he was 
caught by the priest and held in custody. 

One day Coyote passed by, and, on seeing Rabbit, asked, "Why 
are you there?" — "Oh, I am here with a very good man, who enter- 
tains me with excellent meals; it is a most agreeable life." — "Then 
permit me to partake a little and to put myself for a while in your 
place." — "With a great deal of pleasure," said Rabbit; and he went 
away, while Coyote took his place. When the priest came, he burnt 
Coyote with a red-hot iron between the legs; and since that day the 
coyote has been a mortal enemy of the rabbit, and hunts it whenever 
he has a chance. 

One day Coyote caught Rabbit, and said to him, "Now I will kill 
you!" But Rabbit replied, "Let me live, and I will gather for you 
those excellent prickly-pears which are on that tuna-tree." Coyote 
consented; and Rabbit climbed up the tree and threw the fruit down 
into the wide-open mouth of Coyote sitting below, after having removed 
the spines from the skin. Suddenly he threw down a prickly-pear, 
spines and all, so that Coyote could neither close his mouth nor bite, 
and then Rabbit ran away. 

Another time Coyote seized Rabbit again, and threatened to kill 
him; and Rabbit again begged for his life, saying, "I will show you a 
place where you will find an excellent big tortilla." They went to- 
gether to a pond, on the surface of which the moon was shining, and, 
showing Coyote the image of the moon on the water, Rabbit told him, 
"There is the tortilla; you have only to drink up the water to get it." 
And the greedy Coyote drank and drank until he burst. 

The latter story is due in part, perhaps, to Spanish influence, as the 
same is told in Germany, only the Fox, the Wolf, and a cheese replace 
respectively the Rabbit, Coyote, and a tortilla. Not in all fables of 
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the Chuh Indians does the Rabbit play the r61e of an animal of un- 
rivalled shrewdness. Thus, for instance, it is told that in olden times 
he had horns, and one day was asked by the Deer to lend them to him 
for a little while to promenade in. The Deer, once in possession of the 
horns, however, did not think of restoring them to their owner. 

I stated above that the fables deal with the Rabbit only; and that 
is true so far as animal fables, properly speaking, are concerned. 
There is, however, another tale of some legendary birds, which too 
may conveniently find place here. It runs as follows: Once some 
Indians, on a journey, had to pass the night on a mountain near Cuilco, 
called Ixlahunben. They dug holes to lie in, and, besides, covered 
their faces with masks, for there live on that mountain birds that come 
during the night to peck out the eyes of sleeping men. Only one of the 
men did not take these precautions, in spite of the grave warnings of 
his companions. The next morning, when the sun had risen and all 
were getting up, this man did not do so, and asked his companions 
why they rose when it was still so dark. Then it was seen that the 
birds had come during the night and had pecked out his eyes without 
awakening him. His companions said one to another, "What shall 
we do with this man? He will be a great drawback to us on our 
journey." And they led him to the brink of a barranco and threw him 
down, so that he died. 

Certainly this latter tale does not put the Indian character in a 
favorable light, selfishness of a most unscrupulous kind being exalted 
therein as prudence. But that is not the case with the other tales, 
the underlying ethical principles of which are no worse than those 
found generally in the fables of other nations. In originality of in- 
vention they certainly stand well in comparison with those of any 
other nation, being superior to many. 

QUEXALTENANGO, GUATEMALA. 



